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ABSTRACT 

The negative impact of development on women is» 
widespread in a variety of areas, across classes, in diffei:eii€ parts 
of the .world. The structural ai^d historical pi^ocesses that erode the 
power of women snd shift the balance of powfer to men's fa.vor, as well 
as shifting power to fewer and fewer men, are related to integtation 
in a world eponomia system th^t demands a mobile labor force and the 
alienation of land,^which is then used as a commodity rather than a 
resource* In earlier 4ays it wa^ assumed that development, following 
precisely the western model, would be^a ^ood thing for everybody. 
Icmen, marginal to the whole process.,, would ^ of course be brought 
along with the men. Now, however, we are Qonvinced that tfl western 
mode 'of development is fraught with problems for the developing 
world,. Farther, women are now seen both as independent and dependent- 
variables in the developitent process. Somen aire very often victifli? of 
a develcpment process imposed upon thea by l^estern rien making western 
assumptions about ^whatjiomen do. When women axe left^out of the 
'development process, .change becomes lopsided and less effective; as 
^omen lose status, future positive change becomes endangered. The 
implications of territorial displacement ' of women are crucial in 
understanding, the adverse impact of development on women. 
. Hulti-national linkages in development have drawn men away from the" 
countryside and made the life of 'rural women even more difficult. 
(Author /BR) • ^ i^ ^ 
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Woman and Develtepident:^^ , 

A World System Approach . ^ . * ' ^^ 



. If this were the late 1950s there would be* nothing problematic in the 
title," Woman ahd Development. It would be ^^&e.d that development, following 
precisely the' western model, woultT^be.a good thing for everybody.' Women, / 

' . ' " ^ . - ' • A / • 

marginal to the. whole process, would, of course be* brought along with^^tlje men. 

- 1 

Men would be the rfeal actors in brirfging a country to the V take-off" stage.' . 

Development would involve the assimilation of highly complex technology., In 

» * * • 

order for thjs t;o happen, attitudes of the inhabitant^ of "backward", areas of 

the world would have to change. They would have to stdp acting in the . . i 

traditional fashion and join the , twentieth century. 

,If this were the la^. 1960s, X 'would finally- be begintiing to question' 

the efficac^ of the western model of development. We would have begun to 



doubt whether or not it could be applied to the less developed countries of^ 



' the world. We would algo begin td have the germs of doubt as to whether it 

would .be gbod for everyone if It were* applie^,. We would already have begun 

* \' » . ■ • * • • ' _ 7 ' ^ * 

to see the "greeh, revolution" make the rich richer, while the/poor lost 7 

' ground even faster .than before. But women would still not of d source pf 

" concern, because women were only the homemakers and breeder^', those involved 

fatth the inner spheres^ those who somehow provided the spiritual calm that 

allowed their men to seek the best paths toward a perhaps 'less westernized 

i \ ^ ' 

moqe pf development. ' . 

t But by the late '1970s, problems of development are redefined,^ We are 
now convinfe^d that the westerm mode. of, development is fraught with problems 



for the developing world* Further, by examining our t>wn history, we can begin 

to see serio\is inequalities' both within and between the aexes with increasing 

itvdustrialization and extension of monopoly capitalism. ^ Another variable has 

entered into our calculus in examining*, the impact of th^ development process. 

Women are no Iqnget seen ^simply as a br*ake to. the^ development process because 

we bear too many cHil^dren with too little concern fpr 'controlling our fertility. 

r Women are now seen both as independent and dependent variables in the 

development process. * WoWfen are important in s.etting their own goals for what 

they view, according to- their own unique circumstances, -as preferable develop-^ 

ment goals. But women also are very often victims of a development process 

imposed upon -them by western men m^ln^ Western assumptions about what women 

do. When womeiv',are Ifeft out of the development- process, change becomes lop- 

sided and less effective. Turtheir, future positive change* becomes endangered, 

as women lose stati^ Leaving women oi^t becomes part and parcel of being 

incorporated into the world systjei*^. where, Ijecause'of the dominance of 

Judaic^-Christian ideology, women's place is 4^fined as -narrow and peripheral. 

Despite 'the problems implifcit in development for ifomen, I reject the 
' * ^ ' '* 

notion that somewhere in the rosy past |yerything for women was perfect. 

Instead, I am trying to . systStetically.^4itetmine Vnder what conditions women 

have the most power over their own* live p and when woitffen have the highest 



status. 



Women ' 3 ta tuLS 



I will use the definition of»wojnetl7s ,status given by Bourque and Warren 

- ■ t >■ ^ ^ 

the degree to which women share ^equally with men ia defining society $ valued 

pbiects, and the means. of their attainment.* 



As westerners, we cannot^ set f^rth for another people what those valued 
objects are, nor can we*, from our ethnocentric distance, decide for them the 



best way f©r them to get there, , We can have important inputs" to development, 

Lbut only when ^e are sensitive to tfiese basic ideas of self determination for 

^ each individual group. ► ' 

Woman '*s status, her ability to define society's valued objects,* depends 

in large part over command of re^urces. Three resources are available to^ — 

wbmen: l5 economic/ 2) organizational, .and ^ 3) religious and ideological. All 

I ^ , ' ' \ 

of these *ate resources that women qan mobilize to support xheir ppints of* 

vd,6w and to give them feelings of worth and dignity, as well as to protect 

■ ^ ■ / ■ 

thStl as individuals and as members of a group. 



D^/fferences ^ Women^'s 'Status * , ' 

Development does not affect •'^ll women the same way. The impact of 
development varies according' to: 1) the relationship of the particular 
setting in which the women are found* to the world system, 2). the class 
structure of the society and the posi^i^n of different women in that class • • 
structure, 3) the degree to which women have traditionally mobilized resources 

■ .1 . " , • . • . ' 

and 4) the degree of territorial displacement current forewomen, especially 
through marriage/ * ^ ' \ * * - 

Generally we find the more integrated a society bect)mes in.the .world ' 
economic system, the more women lose in'^terms of the econortt^T^sCn'. their con- 
troj of land, their ability to sell their xjfwn labor, and< their contr.ql over, 
the means of production,. They lose in organisation , ,as, family structure is 
broken down and the kind of kinship supports against cruel or thoughtless 
husband are taken away by both forced and voluntary njigrationy and as women's 



A' ' • • • ^ • 

groups,, primarily informal womei;^ groups, that supported women in tiipes of 
their greatest travail, decline. Women also lose in terms of ideology 
and symbols . The more integrated a society is^into the world economic 
system, the more ii^egrated culture becomes into a larger ideological reli- 
gi9us system which is male dominated. -^Iirfolk religions in Latin America, 
South Asia,' Africa, and the Middle East, the rituals are controlled by women. 
'However, as religion becomes more'routinized, it ^becomes mo^e maie. The gpds 
are se.en as male, the priests are. male, and access to religion then* becomes ^ 
controlled by. males. , ^ > ^ 

The position of each woman in class structure^ in her own country is 
indicative of difi^erftial impacts, of deveiopmeut. We fAd that peasants are 
influenced differently than the urban middle class. Even among: peasants, we 
cannot generalize about women. The women who are landless peasants suffer 
much more in the development process ^than those who own a substantial amot/nt 
of land.^ 

. The degree to which women traditionally have mobilized resources', and 
particularly the. resources o£^pifoduct ion and^ Organization, affords differential 
iheans to react to development. In some societies, women, were not very actives 

in agricultural production, particularly as the systems developed • In .others,, 

/ ' ' ' 5 ' X 

basic food prodXiction has been in female hands.. • 4 ^ 

-The implications of territorial dxspladement of women are crucial in 

understanding the adverse ^impact of development, on women. In societies wKiSte 

women were forced to riiarry" outside their own villages, they were cut off from 

• " ' /• • • . s 

the links* of kin and sisterhood that might hav^ given thegi tesources to ^ 
impact, their^ fates. Indeed, tragic tales are told of China in th^ nineteenth 

' . ■• ■ x ' • ■ - '^ ' ■ 

' century^ where maiden's would commit sucide rather than marry, the person their 



pareQts had chosen for them. That unhappy choice, better than any set of 



statistics, demonstrates the hopelyessness such women felt about their fate. 

^ ' " — ' 6 

' Th^^ were pJaysically removed f.rom resources and pbwer* 



Resources and Sex Rojes ' ' ^ ' ' / 

1^ In the early days i-n most parts l)f world, anthropologists tell us 

that people were hunters and gatherers. Hunting is usuall/ a male activity 

.and gathering a 'female activity, because gathering ir'eq^^ves* less travel ajj^d 

' r7 

'is thus compatible with responsibilities of child car^\ There is much dis- 

cussion' now l^n apthropolbgy about which of those two- functions was more 

imf)ortant for sustenance. It has been assumed that befitting was more impor- 

tant than gathering, and that therefore 'i^les domirfated these situations, 

How^ever, anthropologists, primarily female anthropologists and^ female archeo- 

logisrts,'^ are beginning to question this view.' They p6iOT*S)ut that ascheo^^ 

logical evidence is biased tdward ^bones , and since bones are gained, from 

hunting, arcHeological evidenee1^s*^iased toward mdl^ Tliey ar^ue ^hat/only 

with the newest techniques can we begin to see the impact of gathering ai:\d 

female roles .for sustenance* . Roles .were much more equal than previously 

* n . * . 

• % 

recognized^ button a complimentary basis* There was a balance between the 

• jobs of men ana of women* Divisioflpof labor by sex .occurred; but men were 
interchangeable witji^ other men, and women were interchangeable with other 

; * ' - • ' 9 

wqmen. Thus individuals were not tied to any particular wark all the Ciiiie* 

■.■■*, ^ . . ^ . . 

• Through ^a^in^ i^f ^male work, -great camaraderie was formed* 

. • \ — ^ 

In these traditional situations, meji would oever do. women's work, al- 

though wom^fen sometime's, did men's work* The work tkat men did in one society 

may^ have been th^ work that women did* in anothi^r society, so division of ^ 

lator was more socjLal than biological* Women. had input InJCo the decision 



6 - 



making, although in many cases iqen controlled land use, the important secret 

~ * • . ♦ ' 10 

societies, and the final decisions in the ritdal of wor slyLp . \v 



Coloniz.ati6n ^nd Women 



/ 
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That traditional complimentary system gave high status to women. Im^^rial 
domination caused a major break' with the past, British, French, Getman and 
'Portuguese colonization ip Africa, .the British Raj in India, and Iberian 
-penetration in Latin America all had in cQiwnon a distinctly unequal, subor- 
dinate view of women which was then--imposed on the subject culture • 

Spain made Jts, initial advances into latin* America right after they 
threw off the Moorish occupation • The Moors introduced to the Spanish • 

Catholic culture, the Islamic ideology of verguenza (shame and honor), where 

ff 

''it is men^s duty to protect their women, A woman's virginity was equal to 

the man's honon. A man's honor depended on sexual conquest of other men's 

woAen and sexually shielding the women "belonging" to him, Youssef does an 

excellent job of showing the transition from Islamic to Catholic vie\^s of ^ 
11 \ • 



, women « 



This 




s view of womSri when brQught to the new world had^ none of the soci^ 



•structural balances favorable to women that was present tp women in the 
Middle East/ While often we think of women in Purdah as tremendously op-| 

« < : M 

pressed, their separation from men can serve as a form of protection, 
those same women secluded from male society were able to command a large 

' ' ' ' ■■ II 

nuipber of resources • Islamic law, unlike Roman law, allowed women to inn^rit 

12 

property. In traditional Islamic societies, women had close femaler frieijffl|s» ^ 
Informal female networks and their own folk religious ideology gave wom^| 
great importance in these social settings However, none of theSe struct^: :es 
supporting womdn was transferred with the ideology to the 'new world, and 



8 



. > t ■ ■ - . •■ 

le new setting- those symbols became o*ppressive to woii[ien« Indeed, even in 
the Middle Easte;rn countries, the ideology which once helped women began to 
hinder them as the-lHote western notions of property prevailed • ^ ^ . 

■ 1^ 

In Africa,' Colonization occurred during the Victorian • era • . In tHaf ' 
view, women Should be in the homei Modesty was the great virture, , and w^ih 
were "developed" by putting on as many cl(^thes as possible • Because^ of this 
view of women's .proper place,, men were employed by the white colonizers as 
house servants and field workers. While neither of these were particularly 
pleasant jobs, that division of l^bor gave men technical training and access 
to education not available to women.' 

• . i 

\ 

Men were encouraged in growing cash crops while women were not. Men 
- grew cotton ahd cocoa and were given the technical assistance needed to 
develop it, ^ Women, who have always in the African situation been in charge 

pf stibsistence agriculture, had more ^subsistence«work, to do. The men who had 

** ' - ' 

previously helped them in< cutting and burning the^lanci in preparation for 
plantiag had gone 'to mcfre lucrative jobs where they received cash income. . 
Ken received the money, which they used for beer and recreation. or* plowed 
back into their farms- When 1;hey r^^-Hvested, they did so iii t^e male areas • 
of the tarm, which were cash crops not usable for food. The food produceirs, 
the women, could make ho improvements in latid quality. . Men achieved more 
control over the land as 'the western legal system of land tenure was intro- 
duced. Communal land, which assured women their right to that very important 

resource for production, was s;J^stematically distributed to individuals~almost 

'15 • * ' 

always males. The liberal administrations of Africa, Ocean^^and Latiq^ 

America alienated communal land and gave property titles to men, who ^ould 
• • _ 



then 3ell them to the highest bidder. Women's use rights, to land we/re *ig- 

16 

nored in '4:his li^beral development .move. 



Women and A'grffcultural Development 



V 



In mo^t lesjs developed •countries, women have traditionally ©een pro- 
ducers, particularly in the agricultural area/ They are invc/Lved' in foo^ 
production^ processing,, storage, preservation, and preparation^. They care 
for livestock and poultry. They are vit^l in providing food S.c/t themselves, 
their children, and often their husbands. Multi-nati&nal linkages in 'develop- 
.ment has* drawn men away fro^i the countryside 'and made the life* of rural .women 
even more difficultT^ Now they must in addition to the usual agricultural 
chores do the more phys.ically demanding labor of clearing/ the land and liar- 
vesliing. ^ 

Schemes imposed by development innovators^ do exactly the opp6site for 

/ 

women t;han is intended for the countries as a whole, Tfhey make lif e Vorse, 

We insist on our weste^rn model .of capital intensive technology and capital, 

- ' " ^* " ^ • / - * 

intensive agriculture. For decades the method of deveXopment imposed by the 

western world on less dev^opedL^countries has been -bigger and better machines. 



Those development strategies, wh^ph^ stress maximizing » output through eipphasis 

on large scaie industries, to a Very large degree leave out women. It is not 

th$t women are incapable innately of using such industries. It is that women 

iif^eveloping countries* are less likely than men /to be litei 

OTien J development services, such as an extension servicl^^^^^goe^ to the 

\ ^ / 

rural ateas, it keeps the western model in mind. In this world view, the ' 

woman *s place is in the home and the man's place is in. the fields. Girls axe 

' * / * 

rarely taught skills which improve their farming and management capabilities. 

. . . . 
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The non-fdrmal education given to girls emphasizes , cookery, embroidery, 
,sewing stiA handicrafts, while ki^owledge and skills of ; agriculture, animal' 
husbandry, markfe'tirig, cobperativ6s , environmental 'hygiene, food^ preservation, 
family life and, other subjects are rarely part of their formal schooling. 
. . Furthermore, the extension service is divided by sex on' the western 



model. Men, who are marginally engaged in subsistence agricxilture or only 
raise cash crops, are given access to* credit, technology and cooper atiyes. 
Wogen, who are concerned with food production, are Ifeft, an extension service 
that teaches them how to better organize their kitchen or how' to^.bake macaroons 
and othelr skills appropriate for middle-class housewives in England" and .the* 
United States^ but downright ludicrous for women to attempt^in a developing 

• setting."^?, ^ - r ^ * fc* . 

^ * • «.* 

Not only is technology ^ani development policy ks related to agriculture f 

• ' ' ' ' ' - * 
detrimentad - to women and detrimental to production of food for local p'opula- * 

tions, it has also furthered^ t;he profit-making potential of the large inter/-" 

national capitalist enterprises.. The development of colonial prosperity 

depended in large degree^n wom^ and women ^s agricultur^tii^.ts. - Ttie hi|ji 

profits maiie by companies in Afric^a, Asia, and Latin America were due to th^ 

fact that/w^es could be Ipw because x the money earned by the, men did not have 

» • ^ amount , » - - - : 

to be the total/\ne^ed for reproduction of the^.labor forte. , The men^we^ 

subsidized by their wives in subsistence^ agricultJure. Women, gr^Wi the crops 

^and^fed the families, while the men, employed in multinational enterprises, 

brought' in very ^little cash relative to what they produced. 

Wpmen, using traditional farmfl.ng methods; subsijiized colonial development 

V • ^ 

in. the min,es,4*the plantations ^aijid eVen in som^ of the early industries. 
Often the low wages paid by th^ international cor^porations split , families. 



, ^'^ ^' ' • ' - 10-- 



*' • • \ 

'Men mljg^^ated from rural ar^eas. to gain. cash wages. But th^se wages wer.e nor-— -> 

. ^high enough to support thejr ^entire families, s6. .ftie women remained to dp the 

' • I • ' ' ' ' ^ * 

subsistence agriculture while the men went to the urban* center^s to^mak^ 

• \ * f'' ' • * ' 

profits for the large companies* ^ ^ — ^ ' 

^ Jgnored by the so-called 'developmental agents, th^ women* did •not' fiave y 

"access to uechndlQgy to improve agricultfuVe^tfaroug^i. investments • Soils were ** 

depleted shxA living •became harSer and Harder J:o eke gut of. the traditional 

areas.* When machinery and .technology were introduced, they were >onjt^ fgr the* 

,men.^ OJten the mechanizatipn that was .introducjsd meant that women lost tbe 
» 7 • * m • r . - 

I . r \ ' ' ' J' ' ^ ' • * . . . ^ 

little /cash income"^^ they had access to. The h^nd piclcing ahd hand gatjtteting 

- / • * ' ' . ^ - ^ ^, V . ^ 

women /onc^' did to prpvide them with 6ome petty cashjwas now taken over >y • ^ 

— 7 ' ^' ^ • - * ^ \ ' ' " ♦ • 

machijies.' Women became more ^ind mpre economically dependent upon Tnen. 'Lower 
/ * 
W s • ^ . f • . • 

incomes and a loyer rea]|fstandard of liying. was ,the Impact of development on. 

rural women^ . • 

* The, tecHnO'lo'gy thaKcame in was very seldom aimgd atyhelpihg women with \ 



pe major- tasks tjiey faceS. Traditional wpmen spend^ a 'great deal of' time 



/haulingA/^tdr^ to* u^, in. coc^fiKig and washing. Central piped Wtei;- is 'seen as • 

j/uxur}^* for vill^e* u^e. Rainw^er ^GatcluoSt^ts and solar oookers tp euf down 

•1 ' /-^ ^ - " ' * ' ^ ' 

on Itime and energy used in collecting fuel and wat^r haVe .never been viewed 
, ^ • ^ > ' • X. • 

* ^' 

as a priority item in development, technology. ' . 

Gr.inding mills I4;p iSaye -the tdme and effort spent on pounding gr^injiave 
been intr5D4^ced .by male petty 'Capitalists and^not, ^^fl^unally ta aid^wojpen in*^* 

• th'eir work.^ Irene Tinker pointy but that "small Implements such as presses,^ . 

' * , ' ' ) ^ : ,J ' . ' f , ^ ^' ^ 

grinders, and cutters gerreraily have fieen introduced to i^en even when the 



. work 'for w^ico^ they substituliUBtaditionally have been done by women/'" 



The availability of corn grinders in Kenya,* for • example, clearly saves women 
many hours of manual effort though they also spend ,many hours going to the 
grinding center and standing in line. • But why are women 'themselves not 
taught to operate th^se grinderg^ Oil presses in Nigeria, tortilla making. ' . 
m^chi^ds in Mexico, and sago processing machines in Sarawak also are pur- 
chased, and opera*ted by men, because only men have access to credit or money. 

"Hi^tbric^lly ^f rican women* have been active in provisioning of their ' 
families. This is a role which they play today although they are being 
restricted in their efforts to feed their families by multi-national cor- 

porations and food p«acessing agri-business as well a§ Sy national land ^ 

. ' ^ 

* '22 J' 

reform in crop programs." Developpen^alon^r^he lines of the liberal U.S. 

model has marginalized v^omen from their major source of income, and left t-hem - 

»* . 
without the means tp provide for their families' welfare. They are made more " 

23 

dependent upon men. . ' * ' 

' ' J ^ ^ ^ 

BoSerup demonstrates .that in rutal areasf women became victims of develop- 

^nt and their status declined as their productive rple diminished. Develop- 

exit technology in rural, areas, particularly in fh^^^^reen Revolution," has 

V fe^nytetrimental^to women ^s it" has been for all poor groups in society. 

That the "Green Revolution;" which introduced vLezax high yielding rice, varieties 

hulling mafchines,. 'expensive pesticides, and fertilizers, which did indeed 

iricre^s^ agriculture production,* increased rural income inequalities^and also 

incre^fsed woman's dependence on men and women alienation from production.^ 

It has been the poorest women, who were forced out of agriculture and forced. 

^ ' ^ ' ^ 25 . ' • ' . • ' 

^to seek non-agriculture employment. , - * * V 



^ * Aar i^omen are forceancmc Df ag?Bculture, tlx^y lose control of economic^ 
resources Women must migrate as they are forced to seek new w^ys to support 
th^fiselves and their families. • They ^lose the territoriar stability that: 



- 12 - 




' . 26 

allowed them to rely On cojcomunal groups. ^ More settled communities, which 
provided kinship netwoirks, give women emot^orfal, social, and economic support 

Si > 

through hard times and adversities. Those important kin groups and female 



' netwotks were destroyed as a resource for women by the economic circumstances 

- ' ,27 

which also deprived them of a chance for access to resources. Foreign 

ideology, particularly that, of some missionaries who stressed the principle 

of male 'dominance within individua^L families, rather than extended familie 

where coiiplimentary roles^were strong^ further put women at a' disa^van 

legal norms from the developed world also reinforced the separation of ^/opien 
« ^ 28 

from resources. ' \ ^ . 

4 

Women and Commercial Development , 

/ ... 

When women are driyen off the land, what kinds of occupations are 

availa ble^ what sorts of iobs can they takp,? In Africa, a traditional job 

for women has been pet5fcy trade. In much of ^ the cholo society in the Andes, 
t ' , ^ V . ^30 

petty trade is an important source of access to resources for women.- * In 

addition, women petty traders maintain, their own female solidarity^ groups and 

are able to see the Ideological importance of women as separate actors working 

together. Petty trade is where. women on the streets and in the inarkets 

» sell goods for resale, su^rplus from their food production, or the crafts they 

make that can be used readily by their fellow women and men. Through their y 

petty trade*^ they provide food for their children and husbands and clothes for 

their children. . Furthermore petty trading allows wdtnen to combine their 

career and their, family responsibilities. Children come with, their mothers 

t^^the mlarket and travel around the" trading circuit.^ In Africa, even with 

' ' * ' • 1 . 

' * * -* 

the introduction o£ more stable office iobs, women still seek out the kind of 
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.cash stake needed for petty trading, because petty ^trading provides the 

independence and flexibility that women who see themselves as whole human 

' 32 ' ' " . * ' ■ 

beings need. *^ 

But here again we find development impinges negatively on women/ The big 

"^-^ommercial enterprises force *these traders out* The women have \io income and 

family welfare suffers • We have seen that when mechanization provided commercje 

^ in the domestic sphere, ±t jas men that did it through their control of 

tortilla makers and other mechanical^evices* The traders who are taking 

- > . - 33 
over the markets are' not only male, but often foreign nationals as \^ell. 

Women here are being douKly exploited by commercial development because 
the kind of products introduced are often inferior to the ones that women 
were previously sellfng. Women are ^t off both as producers and%^aders of 
native-produced products. ^ . . 

Selling unneeded, inferior goods to women in tifie less developed coun- 
tries is most notorilDus in the area of bottled milk for babies* It is veil 
known among middle-class mothers in the United States that breast milk is far 
superior to bottled milk for infant% in- terms of nutritional content of the 
milk and digestibility for the baby. Breast milk's nutritional advantage is, 
compounded in developed countries by the fact that few facitilies for hygenic 
storage for milk are available and that high price of bottled or powdered 
milk makes it prohibitive for mothers to use in the strengths necessary for 
^ood child nutrition. Nevertheless, it is s*old by the multi-national cor- 
porations through the new outlets that are replacing the traditional traders* 
ks a result, child nutrition is declining^ and Infant mortality in such areas 
is on the rise. Women again suffer. F.urther, as women stop breast feeding 
.and go to* bottled feeding, fertility goes *up, as' does the *rate of .induced . , 



erIc- . -. 



abortions and deaths from' septic abortions. As petVy trading declines women 
lose not only the economic tesources that they mustered from their income, 
earning capacity, but th^y lose as well the informal female groups that were 
so important in teaching each other skills and in supporting each other in 
times of , need. * ' , ' * * • ^ 

^ Agafin women ^re denied d chance to ;mobilize resources due to 'the > 
imposition of mechanisms of multinational capitalism. Bec?ause of the 
unequal rate of development among t"he men in their society due to social 
class differences, most women can not fall back on- a' man to support them,',, r 

•even if they feel it the desirable thing to do. 

Wpmen and Urbanization ' * ^ * 

Wb see women moving from the rural farms, to the jrillages,v and ultl- 
mately to the cities. This urbanisation, ofteri used to measure development, 

^ ^ • • • ^ ■ .. ' . . 

can be seen as a. reversal for the situat^ion of women, another step in 

removing them from the res(5urces that allowed them to make concrete decisions 

^ ' • ♦ • 34 ' 

over their' own lives and the 3ocie4:y ^hat contains thqm. 

Women very .often moved to^ the 6ities following their men, although it^is 

* - * ' ^ ' - *: ' ' ' 

hard to generalize about , urbanization, because the circumstances in Africa, 
4*atin America and Asia are often very, very different. In most traditional 

areas it is the meii who move firsj: seeking the cash income jobs, 

while the women remain_on the land conducting the agricultural ^subsistence . 

^ • ^ ^ - 35 • f ' 

activities* so necessary to supplement the male wages. The*men *cannot 

*• • . ' - 

afford to bring their -families to the cities. ^They send back a pittance each 

month tot their families, i^feieed they 'do not ac(ju^e a new mistiress in the 

city and lose their money through drink and gamblings That behavior, while . 

5 ^ 



making woman's life more difficult, is quite an understandable respbnse of 



men*taken out oJf a^ familiar supportive environment and placed in. an exploi- 

• ^ ^ - » ^' ; 

^ *V * ^ ' * 

tative/ alienated world. ' . * 4- 

V Soon women followed the men to the cities, and. the ph^nomenonon of. 

. . ' " • \^ 

♦'•>** * 
-lAtrican women in towns and Latin American women entering the cities became 

. pore and more marked. With urbanization women lose their ability to contri- 

•bute economically to the family. Life is a little easier in the cities, 

because often the long walks for water and fuel are not necessary. But the 

options fbr econoMc resources they have are very few. In Africa the main ♦ 

,options are petty trading, .making l^eer, and prostitution. ' In Latin America 

the options are becoming a maid or a prostitute. Needless to say^prostitution: 

• is wide spread. Women who seek to support themselves and their families 

become victims again a$ they seek'-eufc^iJaa^ resources. 

•Women and Industrialization , v ^ ♦ * 

Industrialization, another form of development often associated With ^r- 

'banization, also does not benefit women as much as men and leads often to the 

37 * ' ' ' ' ' 

detriment of women-. Women industrial workers have Ij^eax shown to be the * ' 

* '38 " • . 

expendable ones. They work very hard, but only temporarily. Women have 
mor^ trouble adapting to fhe urbanized industrial setting |or four major 
reasons, according to Bosierup. (1) Thejr have family obligatiqns which make 
them less mobile than men sp^ they cannot move as^ quickly from, job 'to job. 
(2) Their occupational choice is more narrowljr limited by custom. There are 
jobs women don't even fhink of applying for because women have never done 

. ■ • ' /.'... ■ ' ' - 

them in the past. (3) They usually have •less''^ education and tr^inin^, and, as 
... ■ ■ • / ' ' ' * 

discussed previously, education and training of women in less developed 



countries has been perverted by, the western, ideal of. the cult of true woman- 
hood. And (4) even without theste handicaps they often face*9ex 'discrimination 
in recruitigent an,d thus theyc^ace engaged in tradi.tiona,l occupations and face 



traditional obstacles in change. ' ^ ' * 

39 ' ' ' ,i . ' ' ' • ' §^ , ^\ »^ ' 

Chinchilla has shot^ that poor uneducated Guatemalan women, particularly 

in 'the large cities, are increasingly confined to the* tertiary sector, \argely 



a^domestlc servants. In Mexico, poor women who do ftot bec^ome servants • 

^ 40 * * 
remain in wha't Arizpe has termed the informal sector, which includes menial 

' *' . • • ' ^ 

and poorly paid jobs such as pe^ty ven4orsk or domestic servants. Even with 

education, Arizpe has found, women cannot move out of the cycle of poverty at 

■ , • . • . - . ; . _ 

the same rate as men can.* ' ' ^ . ' ' ' . ^ 

For women of higher social class, howeveif, urbanization has some bene- 

' 41 - • ' ' ' ' ' ^ • 

fits. Again we ^^re forced to remember the different impact of development'^ 

on women "by social class. The sam^ economic fac^tors that greatly expanded 

the white collar labor force in the U?^ited Stated, Japan and western Europe 

* has also had its ,impa9t on the developing world. Many of tlie same jobs that " 

drew north American women into the labor market are ^Iso drawing third world 

« • " * 

women — when they have the family backgi;ouiid and education to acqiiire those 
jobs. These women become clerks, office workers, and ifeof es sionals, al though 

'- — ~i 

^thi^ir percentage of the total female labor force in the third world is still 

much smaller than in the United States.* It is projected to remain much 

' ^ k' '42 
smaller unless the world economic order is changed • - / 

* . ; V V . ^ 

Never tl;ieless, for the middle class woman ^development has not been so 



:or 



traumatic as it has ^for the urbanized woman who cannot get jobs, who is torn 
from her family networks to* a very large d^egree,* and who loses the femaJe 
solidarity groups' that trad^^tionally have sat)ported her. Religious institu- 



tions have become mor6 cold and more hierarchical, although in some 'urban 



i 



parishes, for example, in Latin America, we se'e the women again assertitig , 

Y . " €^ 

r themselves as religious leaders • Such status through religious symbols and 

- * • » / 6 

\ 

, organizations tend^ tq be a class phenomenon where middle-class women 'gain 
the most within the Catholic church, but women gain among religious sects. ' 
Another phenomenon that we find affecting women in development is an in- 
, creas±ng number id£. women' heading households. As we have seen, it is a massive 
•problem in the rural areas when the men leave for the mines and the ,factc*J:^ies 
and the women are lef^H:^ charge of subsistence .prbd^i^ ion. Female headed , * 
households are increasing dtamatically in the urban areas, as old support 
^systems that a^llowed men and ^women to live in a complimentary fashion decline 



^ ti ta.e their pl,c./= • 

I • • • ! 

An increasing number of urban families 'are ^headed by women. Even in 



and nothing emerges to take their place* 



male-female households, a minority are Ipgal, long-term male-female relation- 
-s^ips. TJiat .suggests that the old forms supported by the old systems no 
longer^ work, and as yet nothiilg has been established to take their place. 
Women are without resources, yet cani|^t depend on men to provide them the 
resources th,ey so desperately n^ed. While traxiicionally women have ^been able 
to mobiliza power indirectly through their family organization by using what 

S^AwrH:: oaHs . Tnarlanlsmo^ even. -this^ndixect^ ^wwer^^ofLyomeiVr-^hi ch is — 

basically control by guilt, becomes -less and' less available in the transitory 
urban sett^g. / 

Urlian women. haVe low access to economic resource as well as low access 

" * - , 

to organizations and ideology that ^might allow them to incjurase tK^ir status, 
further, in the urban enN^ironment, the chances of ^having an input into 
society^s valued objStts .and the means toward their attainment 'decline very 
rapidly. The social disorganization that is ^present in many rapidly urbanizing 



arcjas.bf the world means that very few pep^le have an input, an<^ as usual 
wotSien, who mobilize the least resourced, have the least chance to have a say* 

elusions 

The 'negative impact ofi development on women is wid^ ^ spread' in a variety 
of areas across classes in. different parts of ,the world. The structural and 
"historical processes that erode th^ power of women and shift the balance of* 
power to men's favor, as well as shifting power to fewer and f^wer m^n, are 
related to integration in the world economic s^stiem that demands a mobile • 
^ labor f orcfe^trand the aliena'tion of land, whlfch^ is to be used as a- cpminodity 
rather than a resource. . ' , \ 

Factors .that contribute to women having less access to resources include 
1) the, territorial , displacement of women through marriage ^from' one group Xo 
anothej:, 2) orthodox religions, 3) colonisation,' 4) capitalism with its 
competition for scarce resources, 5). migration, 6\ industrialization, 
7) m^le-*oriented modernisation strategies and 8) j^ejjel^opment according to the 



western model. *Those factors allow tHe syjibols of male superiority to be 
routinized as tlie one stable set of circumstances in the unstable, chaneine : 
2kox1A*^ ^Male-ideological dominance is suppotted by women's dependence 



on.' laen,- because women are cut* of f from economic resourpes. 'But the ideology 
of male dominance is also" nepesSary for men to support their own. feelings of, 
helplessness in an uncontrollable and often hostile, system. * ^ 

Development then presents a paradox for women. By moving out of tradi- 
tional areas into the urbanized^ industrialized sector,, women hav4^ a chance at 
greater cash resources than they had in the traditional areas whef their 

ft 

position has been undercut by past 'so-»cal4e^d development. -Indeed, often 

♦ ■ ^ 



urban women have higher incomes than do rural vomen when they can find work. 

. • • I- " , • " ' . 

However, Elmendorf points^ out .that. even as they etiter the cash economy, they m 

Still do not have the same opportunities that men do, nor the same freedoms 

aad^ status they had in the traditional ^setting • "They are still in the 
• ' ' , *< * 

kitchen doing their sex defined chores but*experrience neither ^he dignity nor 

, • ^ 49 

thjB statua^ they would have in the village,," ' What happened to the Mayan 

W9men that s^e desci|^bes 'happens to women all over the world • Development, 
they cannot control forced from a'n environment that,, at the lea'st, 

is jot, hostile into pke which is. Particfularly if the. .women is wotking or , • 
lowes: class, she does the sais^ sex- typed 'work in the informal service sec-* 
*tors that she traditipnally ,did, ' but ,she has even less -control over^her work 
and the profits from it t;h^n she previously had. Further^ sl^e is cut off from^ 
.the or^n^^^atlb^l ideolog'i^al siippotts ji^at ow her t{) consider herself an 
effective an^ complete human being. • . * , ' 

Integration into the worJLd ^system, when land becomes a commodity arid 
labor becomes prole tarianiz^d almost always serves to disadvantage, i^omen. 
The demands of world capit^lism-dcor an easily moved labor force, . the need 
for the costS\Of 'reproducycive labor to b^ borne by women to an ever*- increasing 
degree, and the reality of wbmen a^ a reserve, low paid,J.abor force all break 
down traditional sources of female '^ower and privi^legje atid leave little to 
replaee it.' " / * ' * , ^ 
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